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A NEW DEPARTURE 


HE immediate result of Secretary 

Stimson’s warning to Russia and 
China not to violate the anti-war pact— 
a warning which has been joined by 14 
of the 53 signatories of that pact—has 
been a rebuff from Russia.* M. Litvinoff 
declared on December 3 that Russia had 
acted in “self-defense” and that the Amer- 
ican statement, which brought “unjustifi- 
able pressure” to bear on the negotiations, 
could not be taken “as a friendly act.” 
Finally the Soviet government expressed 
amazement that the United States, which 
had not recognized Russia, “deems it 
possible to apply to it with advice and 
counsel.” On the next day Secretary 
Stimson stated that the Hague Conven- 
tions of 1899 and 1907 expressly author- 
ized mediation and that the United States 
regarded “the Pact of Paris as a Covenant 
which has profoundly modified the atti- 
tude of the world toward peace ... and 
this Government intends to shape its own 
policy accordingly.” 

From the standpoint of principle, Mr. 
Stimson’s protest represents an important 
development in the foreign policy of the 
United States. It means that the United 
States has finally accepted some responsi- 
bility for maintaining peace in disputes 
to which it is not a party; it has recog- 
nized the obligation of joint conciliation 
which other States have accepted in the 
League Covenant. 

Opinions differ as to the wisdom of the 
American procedure. In the first place, 
the United States did not act until nego- 
tiations for a settlement were under way. 
Even had the United States acted more 
promptly, it is pointed out that it did not 
invoke machinery whereby the dispute 
over the Chinese Eastern Railway could 
be definitely settled. It merely sent a 


*News Bulletin, Vol. IX, No. 5, December 6, 1929. 


note of warning. Now the system of 
writing notes, which was feverishly em- 
ployed in July 1914, failed to prevent the 
World War. Will it be any more effective 
in settling crises in the future? More- 
over, the United States took the initia- 
tive in administering this warning and 
therefore was obliged to carry alone the 
full brunt of Russia’s reply. This is in 
contrast to the League system, whereby 
any intervention comes from the League 
Council, acting in the name of the inter- 
national community. If the League fails, 
the responsibility for failure is joint. 
What is needed is some permanent con- 
ciliation machinery which by moral pres- 
sure will oblige States to settle their 
disputes peacefully. Such conciliation 
machinery already exists at Geneva. It 
has been suggested that the State Depart- 
ment’s action in regard to Manchuria 
might result in the creation of a peace 
system rivalling that of Geneva. It is 
more likely, however, that such action 
may pave the way for cooperation be- 
tween the United States and the League. 
If this is so, Secretary Stimson’s move 
may be of far-reaching, constructive im- 
portance. 
The Haitian “Revolt’”’ 
FEW days after Secretary Stimson 
warned Russia and China not to vio- 
late the anti-war pact, the United States 
sent 500 additional marines, a cruiser and 
several bombing planes to Haiti. This 
force was sent to strengthen the Ameri- 
can officials who with 700 marines have 
been in control of Haiti during the last 
fourteen years. On October 31 the stu- 
dents in the Central School of Agriculture 
went on strike because American officials 
had diverted certain scholarship funds. 
The strike spread to the medical and law 
schools and to customhouse employees. 
Or December 4 the United States declared 


martial law; on December 6 American 
marines shot and killed five Haitians, who 
formed part of a threatening mob armed 
with machetes and stones. On the next 
day President Hoover sent a special mes- 
sage to Congress asking for an appropria- 
tion of $50,000 to send a commission of 
inquiry to Haiti. As his regular message 
of December 3 indicated, he had decided 
even before the recent outbreak to appoint 
such a commission and to adopt a “more 
definite policy” toward Haiti. 


Underneath the immediate causes of 
the recent student strikes lie fundamental 
grievances against the United States. Our 
control in Haiti is based on a convention 
of 1916, which will expire in May 1936. 
As a result of that convention, the United 
States is represented in Haiti today by a 
High Commissioner, General John H. 
Russell, five treaty officials, and about 200 
other Americans. These officials work 
with the Haitian President and Council 
of State. By means of this form of con- 
trol the United States has maintained 
order (except during the last ten days), 
organized a gendarmerie, constructed a 
large number of public works, installed a 
highly successful system of rural clinics, 
and reorganized Haitian finance. But 
according to numerous critics, what the 
United States has not done is to allow 
the Haitian people to govern themselves. 


The Haitian President and Ministers 
have little responsibility. Moreover, the 
Haitians outside the government circle 
have no control over the election of the 
President, or the enactment of laws. 
Under the 1918 Constitution, adopted 
as the result of American pressure, the 
President has been elected by a Council 
of State of 21 members appointed by the 
President; and laws have been enacted 
and taxes voted by the same body. A 
press law has severely controlled expres- 
sions of opinion hostile to the government. 
Haitian critics assert that President 
Borno, who has “loyally cooperated” with 
the American authorities, would be driven 
out of power immediately, except for the 
protection he receives from the United 
States. 

During the last fourteen years we have 
occupied Haiti ostensibly for the purpose 
of promoting Haitian welfare. Yet the 
occupation has culminated in a movement 
of passive resistance against the United 
States. Haiti is another example of the 
adage that “good” government is no sub- 
stitute for self-government.¢ R. L. B. 


¢For a detailed discussion cf. “The American Occupa- 
tion of Haiti,” F. P. A. Information Service, Vol. V, Nos. 
19-20. 
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A Step Toward the World Court 


N December 9, 1929, nine years after 

the establishment of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, the Ameri- 
can Chargé d’Affaires at Berne affixed 
the signature of the United States to 
three instruments: the Protocol of 1920 
(to which the Statute of the Court is ad- 
joined); the Draft Protocol of Acces- 
sion of the United States; and the Pro- 
tocol of Revision of the Statute. This ac- 
tion was taken in accordance with the 
recommendations made by Secretary of 
State Stimson in a letter addressed to 
President Hoover on November 18. In 
this letter, distinguished by its clarity 
and precision, Mr. Stimson noted that the 
Draft Protocol of Accession had been 
signed by all but four of the States signa- 
tories of the Protocol of 1920, and set 
forth the considerations involved in the 
question of the adherence of the United 
States to the Court. He expressed the 
opinion that the Draft Protocol of Acces- 
sion and the Protocol of Revision of the 
Statute fully met the objections of the 
Senate to the rendering of advisory opin- 
ions by the Court. He stressed the fact 
that the conclusion of the Kellogg pact 
had made it more imperative than ever 
before “to establish and clarify the 
standards and rules of international con- 
duct” by which controversies between 
States could be “prevented or minimized.” 
In this task, he believed, the Court would 
“perforce take a vital part.” In conclu- 
sion he stated that, in his opinion, the 
United States could now “safely adhere” 
to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. 


The three protocols signed by the 
United States must be ratified by the Sen- 
ate before this country’s adherence to the 
Court can become effective. President 
Hoover, in his message to Congress on 
December 3, declared that he would sub- 
mit the Protocol of Adherence for the 
approval of the Senate with a special 
message “at some time when it is con- 
venient to deal with it.” V. M.D. 


The Soviet Union and Peace, with an introduc. 
tion by Henri Barbusse. New York, Interna- 
tional Publishers, 1929. 


A collection of Soviet documents dealing with 
such subjects as disarmament, the Kellogg Pact, 
neutrality and non-aggression. 


International Arbitration from Athens to Lo- 
carno, by J. H. Ralston. Stanford University 
Press, 1929. 


A comprehensive work, indispensable for a 
serious study of the subject. 
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